CARDINAL   WOLSEY
Church and the conventions of the time to concealment,
yet not entirely unacknowledged. About the time he be-
came a member of the King's council, probably in 1511,
he entered into an uncanonical marriage relation with the
daughter of a man named Lark, possibly an inn-keeper at
Thetford, not far from Wolsey's original home. By the
time he was a cardinal he had a daughter and a son. The
daughter, named Dorothy, became a nun at Shaftesbury,
and survived to become a pensioner of the Crown when that
convent was dissolved; she died in 1553. The son, named
Thomas for his father, and known as Thomas Wynter*
sometimes spoken of by Wolsey and others as his son, some-
times, according to the euphemism of the time, as his
nephew, was brought up carefully as a wealthy man's son
and educated by private tutors in England and at the
universities of Louvain, Padua, and Paris.
Offers of service to him came to his father, at one time or
another, from Erasmus, Lupset, a papal secretary at Rome,
the French ambassador in London, Cromwell, and Henry
himself. There was indeed much in his early career
similar to that of the Duke of Richmond, Henry's illegiti-
mate son, nearly of the same age. While still a boy Thomas
Wynter took minor orders, but never proceeded to higher
clerical degrees. He had intellectual interests, and spent
most of his life travelling on the Continent. His mother
was married during Wolsey's lifetime to a well-to-do land-
owner named Lee, of the county of Chester, with the
cardinal's consent and provision of a dowry. It is evident
that bigamy was a question of canon law, not of morals,
to Wolsey as to his master.
Whatever may be said of Wolsey's paternity of Thomas
Wynter, there is an abundance of scandal in his provision
for his support. It shows nepotism and the secularism
of the Church at their worst, and an effrontery that is
almost incredible. When the boy was ten years old he
was given a parish. When he was thirteen, at Wolsey's
request the canons of Wells elected him to the deanship of
that cathedral. When he was fourteen he was made Pro-
vost of St. Peter's, Beverley, Archdeacon of York and
Richmond, and Chancellor of Salisbury. The next year
he was given five prebends in various cathedrals and two
rectories, one in Ipswich, his father's birthplace. He never
appeared in any of these places, and dispensations had to be
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